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Recession 


For nine consecutive months, the 
United States birth rate has been 
slightly below the rate for the same 
month of the previous year. 

The decline was first recorded in 
August and September 1957. In 
October, the birth rate was up 
slightly. Since November, it has 
been consistently lower. 

Latest available statistics are for 
July. These show the rate at 24.8, 
compared with 26.6 for the same 
month last year. This represents 
the largest decline during the nine- 
month period. 

For the first seven months of 
1958, the birth rate averaged 23.8. 
In 1957, the birth rate was 25.0— 
which was only slightly below the 
postwar baby boom high of 25.8 
in 1947. 

So far there have been about 30,- 
000 fewer births this year than last. 
If the lower rate continues, there 
will be about 50,000 fewer births 
in 1958. 

The wavering birth rate may 
continue to inch downward because 
the full impact of the business re- 
cession will not be reflected until 
1959. Though other factors may be 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates 
of natural increase are in terms of 1,000 
vf the population per year. 


In Births? 


involved in this decline, the main 
influence so far appears to be the 
widespread income reduction as 
overtime work tapered off from the 
high in 1956 and as unemployment 
started upward in July 1957. 

Most western industrial nations 
experienced a sharp increase in 
births during early postwar years. 
3efore the mid-1950’s, birth rates 
had generally declined to prewar 
levels or lower in most of these 
countries. Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and the United States were 
exceptions. There, births long con- 
tinued their boom, due in part to 
the high level of prosperity. 

Two myths have grown to dis- 
turbing proportions during the ba- 
by boom, and these are currently 
being persuasively foisted on an 
unsuspecting public in an effort to 
create a climate of thought which 
will keep the birth rate high. 

One myth is that the country is 
returning to the ‘‘cheaper-by-the- 
dozen’’ family pattern of a cen- 
tury ago. Census and vital statis- 
tics alike refute this. 

Since 1940, statistics show there 
has been a decline in the propor- 
tion of women between the ages 15 
to 45 who have given birth to seven 
or more children. The proportion 
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of women having five or six chil- 
dren has remained about the same. 

However, the proportion of child- 
less women has decreased signifi- 
cantly. There has been a decrease 
in the proportion who have had one 
child, but considerable increases in 
the proportions who have had two 
or three children. The proportion 
with four children has also in- 
creased considerably. Even so, 
fourth children constitute little 
more than a tenth of current births. 

The other myth with its roots in 
the baby boom is that the United 
States economy will continue at a 
high level only if the current birth 
rate persists, or even rises. 

Fortunately, a growing number 
of thoughtful Americans, includ- 
ing many economists, are exploding 
this myth. They warn that our jet- 
propelled birth rate since 1946 has 
aggravated many of our pressing 
domestic problems, and that seri- 
ous trouble lies ahead for the na- 
tion during the next 20 years un- 
less it meets the ever-increasing 
demands of its rapidly growing 
population. 

These include adequate schools, 
housing, hospitals and other neces- 
sary facilities. It means extensive 
highway renewal. It means taking 
a new look at the many problems 
created by urban sprawl, the re- 
lentless breeding of ever-larger 
urban-satellite regions in many 
areas of the country. In short, it 
means the creation and execution 
of imaginative plans which can 
cope with the new dilemmas beset- 
ting the social, economic, cultural 
and emotional needs of our people. 
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Another deluge of births is in @ 


prospect by the mid-1960’s, only a 
few years hence, as the ‘‘boom 
babies’’ of the early postwar years 
start forming families of their own. 

If the present recession in births 
is the beginning of a belated ad- 
justment after a 12-year birth 
binge, the nation will be in a better 
position to resolve the problems 
generated by the high level of fer- 
tility since 1946. 

For its own self-interest, the 
United States—and many other 
countries of the world—should face 
two crucial questions: Is the stork 
a reliable prosperity prognostica- 
tor? Or, might it be a false eco- 
nomie symbol which in the end 
could ‘‘do what the followers of 
Marx had found themselves unable 
to do for all they tried—fasten fet- 
ters on mankind’’? 


THE PROSPERITY- 
FERTILITY RELATIONSHIP 

There is a definite relationship 
between economic conditions and 
fertility in all western industrial 
nations. This does not exist in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The present age structure of the 
populations of each type of nation 
can be seen in the profiles in Fig- 
ure 1. The ‘‘thin waist’’ of the 
industrial nations indicates the 
smaller proportion in the age group 
between 15 and 30, which includes 
those born during the 1930’s. In 
these western industrial countries, 
births were sharply restricted dur- 
ing the depression years. 

In the underdeveloped countries, 


the proportion of the 15 to 29 year- 
olds is not reduced because in 
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Croup Males Females Males Females Males Females 
65-69 

















BRAZIL 1950 


JAPAN 1950 U. S. 1950 
Percent 10 0 10 10 0 10 10 0 10 


FiaurE 1: DEPRESSION ‘‘WAIST’’ IN THE AGE-PROFILE ! 

The narrow ‘‘waist’’ in the age-profile of the United States is due to the low fer- 
tility of the depression years of the 1930’s. This is characteristic of all industrial 
countries of the west. The great depression was world-wide, but it did not affect fer- 
tility in the underdeveloped nations, nor in Japan, the most highly industrialized 









nation in Asia. 


world-wide depression did not af- 
fect the birth rate. Even in Japan, 
where industrialization was well 
advanced by 1930, fertility declined 


only slightly.? 
© In the United States, the birth 


rate is sensitively attuned to eco- 
nomic factors. Figure 2 compares 
the changes in the level of employ- 
ment from 1929 through 1957 with 
changes in the birth rate lagged one 
year. 

The level of employment was off 
sharply in 1932 and considerably 
in 1938. The dip in 1943 reflects 
the war period, and it is not perti- 
nent to this discussion. Employ- 
ment again declined in 1949, in 
1954, and more sharply in 1958. 

The birth rate responded by de- 
clining the year following each 
drop in the employment index, with 
the exception of the war and early 
postwar years. The postponement 
of births, which is probably taking 

place now, will not be reflected un- 
id 1959 birth rates are reported. 


1958-1959 BIRTH RECESSION 

Table I compiles some pertinent 
demographic factors which might 
indicate that the birth rate may 
continue at a lower level for some 
months to come. With the excep- 
tion of October 1957, the rate 
of births has been down for 12 
successive months from the rate 
recorded during the same months 
of the previous year. The decline 
is small, to be sure, but it has been 
persistent. 

For the nine-month period of 
consistent decline, there have been 
30,000 less births than during the 
same period a year ago. If the lower 
rate continues throughout 1958, 
there will be about 50,000 fewer 
births for the year. 

The number of marriages has 
been down consistently since Sep- 
tember 1957. In June, the tradi- 
tional wedding month, there were 
4,000 fewer marriages this year 
than last. 
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For the nine-month period end- 
ing in July, there were 69,000 less 
marriages than during the same 
period a year ago. If this rate con- 
tinues, about 90,000 fewer mar- 
riages will be recorded in 1958. 
This will have a depressing effect 
on the birth rate in the months 
to come. 


1957-1958 ECONOMIC RECESSION 

The decline in births reflects only 
those earliest harbingers of the 
business recession which were mak- 
ing themselves felt late in 1956 
and early in 1957. The Labor De- 
partment dates the onset of the 
recession as July 1957.° Prior to 
that, there had been a steady re- 
duction in overtime employment 
and an increase in part-time 
employment, going back several 
months. Between 1956 and early 
1958, nearly four million workers 
had the painful experience of los- 
ing their overtime bonuses; and an 
additional four million had gone on 
a part-time basis. 

It is these early stages of eco- 
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nomic belt-tightening that appear 
to have started the United States 
birth rate on its present wavering 
movement. Does this indicate that 
the mere thought of a business 
recession is a creeping nightmare 
to many families? 

When unemployment records are 
analyzed, they show that the work- 
ers hardest hit have been the 
younger men in the family-forming 
age groups. This reflects the work- 
ing of job seniority in time of busi- 
ness recession. In March 1958, there 
were 2.3 million married men with- 
out jobs, compared with one million 
a year earlier. 

The human reproductive cycle 
being what it is, the full impact of 
the peak unemployment of over 
five million in early 1958 will not 
be revealed in the fertility levels 
of the country until 1959. Judg- 
ing from the effect of the early 
rumblings of the recession, it is en- 
tirely possible that there will be a 
definite — even accelerating — de- 
cline in the birth rate during the 
months ahead. 





TABLE I. MARRIAGE AND BirTH STatTIStTiIcs, JuLyY 1956 — Juty 19584 




















Marriages Births 
(in thousands) Number (in thousands)| Rates 
Month 1956 1957 1958 chg.| 1956 1957 1958 chg.|1956 1957 1958 % ehg. 
July 128 124 — 4) 37 384 —14 | 26.1 26.6 +1.9 
August 159 166 + 71 377 377 0 |26.6 26.0 —2.3 
September 145 133 —12 | 377 375 — 2 27.5 26.7 —2.9 
October 130 116 —14 | 368 378 +10 125.9 26.0 +0.4 
November 126 118 — 8 | 347 345 — 2 |25.2 24.5 —2.8 
December 133 123 —10 357 359 + 2 |95.1 24.6 —2.0 
January 102 95 —7} 349 348 — 1} 24.3 23.8 —2.1 
February 103 89 —14 318 316 — 2 | 24.5 23.9 —2.4 
March 99 90 —9 349 345 — 4 | 24.3 23.6 —2.9 
April | 113 110 — 3 329 327 — 2 | 23.6 23.1 —2.1 
May 131 121 —10 } 344 343 — 1] 23.8 23.3 —2.1 
June 188 184 — 4| 347 345 — 2 | 24.8 243 —2.0 
July 124 120 — 41 384 366 —18 | 26.6 24.8 —6.8 
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FIGURE 2: EMPLOYMENT AND THE BirtH Rate 5 


Since 1932, there have been business recessions leading to considerable unemploy- 
ment in 1938, 1949, 1954. This chart compares the rate of change of the birth rate 
and of employment—the birth rate being lagged one year. Except for the war years 
and immediately thereafter, when the nation’s social structure and economy en- 
countered very abnormal conditions, there is a close correlation between employment 
slumps and birth slumps. This correlation is being maintained during the 1957-1958 


recession, 


MORE BABIES, MORE BUSINESS? 
It has long been a _ sacred— 
though very questionable—article 
of faith in many quarters that a 
high birth rate insures continued 
economic growth. Now that the 
birth rate has ceased to increase, 
if indeed it is not inching down- 
ward, the public is being increas- 
ingly bombarded with propaganda 
based on the fallacious theory that 
the level of the country’s economy 
will rise to unprecedented heights 
if only we manage to keep the birth 
rate high. This gray flannel de- 
mography constantly appears in 
TV and radio commercials and in 
e and magazine advertising. 


In June, a weekly magazine with 
a very large circulation carried the 
ease for this philosophy in a cover- 
story entitled ‘‘Rocketing Births: 
Business Bonanza.’’ Touting a 
model 10-child family, which was 
presented as the solution to the 
present business recession, the story 
stated that its members ‘‘never 
think of themselves as an economic 
might, as 10 more potential home- 
breeding families.’’ The family, so 
the story goes, operates in ‘‘a u- 
nique show of cheerfulness’’ and 
its rocketing numbers of ‘‘small 
fry [bring] sentimental delight to 
parents and totally unsentimental 
pleasure to the nation’s econ- 
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omists.’’ This, complete with pic- 
tures, implies that a nation-wide 
10-child family vogue would cure 
our economic ills and put the coun- 
try on the road to the millenium. 

A living model of a culture in 
which the 10-child family actually 
exists is found in the United States 
in the Hutterite communities of 
Montana and the Dakotas. As re- 
ported in 1954: 


The most prolific people on earth today 
may be the North American Hutterites, 
members of a Protestant, Anabaptist 
sect, who live in some 98 modern, pros- 
perous, communal agricultural colonies 
in the Dakotas and Montana, and in the 
Canadian provinces of Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, 

The 443 Hutterites who came from 
Russia to South Dakota between 1874 
and 1877 have increased over 19-fold, 
growing in numbers to more than eight 
thousand by 1950. The average annual 
Hutterite birthrate is 45.9, the death rate 
4.4, the rate of natural increase 41.5. 
Comparable rates for the United States 
population are birth rate 24.1, death rate 
10.2, rate of natural increase 13.9. [Ed- 
itor’s note: The current U. S. rate of 
natural increase is 15.4. ] 

At their present rate of increase, the 
Hutterites will double their numbers in 
only 16 years. If that rate continues, 
the Hutterite population will grow to 18 
thousand by 1970; to 70 thousand by 
the year 2000; and to nearly half a milion 
in a century.® 

REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 

The Hutterites are not over- 
whelmed by abundance as a result 
of their phenomenal fertility; thus 
far they have managed to maintain 
a simple agrarian economy, Since 
they are ruled by a rigid theocracy 
of elders, the culture is not com- 
parable to that of their non-Hut- 
terite neighbors. 

The growth pattern of these peo- 
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ple can serve as a model to indicate™ 
what would happen if the entire 

nation indulged in the sentimental 
delight of 10 small fry per family. 
At the Hutterite rate of increase, 
our population would be more than 
345 million by 1975 and just under 
one billion (960 million) by the 
year 2000, only 42 years hence. 

Our present annual baby crop 
of 4 million would increase to al- 
most 9 million in 1960, to nearly 
16 million by 1975, and to 44 mil- 
lion by 2000. 

Today, about 3.7 million 6-year- 
olds start school each year in the 
United States. With the Hutterite 
norm, some 12 million would enter 
school in 1975, and about 34 mil- 
lion by 2000. 

There are now almost 20 million 
youngsters under five years of age 
in the country. With the Hutterite 
fertility pattern, there would be 
70 million under five by 1975, and 
190 million—more than the entire 
present population of the United 
States—by the year 2000. 

It may be that this would be good 
for manufacturers of baby car- 
riages, teething rings, toys and 
bronzed baby shoes. But would it 
really be good for the United 
States? For those who are strug- 
cling to bring order out of chaos in 
our educational system, urban 
sprawl, regional and city planning, 
race relations and other pressing 
problems, this blueprint of Utopia 
has all the attraction of a night- 
mare. 


U.S. FERTILITY TREND SURVEY 


There is growing evidence that 
the pattern of fertility has ——— 
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Figtre 3: UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN THREE RECESSIONS 7 


This shows the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment in 1948-50, 1953-54 and 
1957-58. Since January 1958, the percentage of the labor force unemployed has been 
higher than at any time since the 1930’s (excepting the coal strike in October 1949). 
The higher rates of unemployment in 1958 will probably show an effect on the birth 
rate during the last quarter of 1958 and the early months of 1959. 


in the United States. People are 
marrying younger and having their 
children earlier than in prewar 
years. But that they are not going 
back to the traditional ‘‘cheaper- 
by-the-dozen’’ family pattern is 
also revealed in the cohort-fertility 
analyses made by Whelpton, Gra- 
bill, Kiser and others.6 Unless 
there is a definite change toward 
the Hutterite pattern of massive 
fertility, some demographers are 
still convinced that the recent 
high birth rates would begin to 
edge down in any event. Perhaps 
the business recession will acceler- 
ate such a downward trend. 

To illustrate what is happening, 
a national survey was conduct- 
ed by the Census Bureau in March 
1957, just shortly before the reces- 


sion began to check postwar fertil- 
ity. This survey revealed that while 
the fertility of American women 
had definitely increased between 
1950 and 1957, there had been no 
increase in the proportion of women 
bearing more than seven children.® 

Women of childbearing age (15- 
44) had borne 22 percent more 
children than had been borne by 
comparable women in 1950. In 
1950, the women in the 35-29-year 
age group reported 2,061 births per 
1,000 women ; in 1957, the same age 
group reported 2,457 births per 
1,000 women.* 


*At current rates of mortality, 2,130 
children per 1,000 women represent a re- 
placement quota, whereby each woman 
will be represented in the next generation 
by one adult daughter, with allowance for 
deaths prior to maturity. 
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The census report found that 
women 35 to 44 years old in March 
1957 ‘‘had already borne more 
children, on the average, than 
women 45 to 49 years old. This is 
the first time that the fertility rate 
of an age group still in the repro- 
ductive period had exceeded that 
of a group beyond the reproduc- 
tive period.’’ 

While the baby boom of the 
past decade has definitely changed 
the reproductive patterns of Amer- 
ican women by increasing the 
medium-sized family, it affords no 
basis whatever to expect any in- 
erease in over-sized families. The 
increase is due mainly, as shown in 
Figure 4, to the number of second 
and third births. Only 12 percent 
of the recent increase in fertility 
is attributed to more births per 


mother by Grabill, Kiser and 
Whelpton.’” 
Reproductive patterns in the 


United States reflect attitudes to- 
ward family size. Figure 4 shows 
the high proportion of women who 
had small numbers of children in 
1940. This illustrates the attitude 
toward family size during the de- 
pression. 

Attitudes are set by intangible 
influences inherently tied to socio- 
economic factors. They cannot be 
controlled by political fiat. It is 
doubtful that reproductive common 
sense will be influenced by com- 
mercial persuaders, hidden or open, 
whose motive is to create markets 
to supply made-to-order ‘‘wants’’. 


THE STORK UNDER FIRE 


A few thoughtful leaders have 
issued stern warnings that sooner 
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or later severe economic repercus- 
sions of rapid population growth 
would be felt in this country. One 
of the first to voice this view was 
Dr. Joseph Spengler, Professor of 
Economies and Director of Grad- 
uate Studies at Duke University, 
in an article entitled ‘‘Population 
Threatens Prosperity’’ which ap- 
peared in the Harvard Business 
Review in 1956.1! As the title im- 
plies, the article presented a 
thought-provoking concept that this 
country’s rapid population growth 
is income-depressing. Unfortunate- 
ly, only brief quotations are pos- 
sible here, but a reprint of the arti- 
cle is available from the Bureau 
upon request : 


... the fallacious belief is widely held 
that a high level of prosperity is neces- 
sarily associated with a high rate of 
population growth. It is not yet recog- 
nized that only such population growth 
as serves in the longer run to increase 
per capita income can be justified on 
economic grounds, since otherwise pop- 
ulation growth must operate increas- 
ingly to diminish the rate at which per 
capita income can rise. 


The final pay-off will come, Dr. 
Spengler believes, in the loss of 
personal freedom : 


Of even greater importance is the fact 
that continuation of population growth 
is likely to intensify various social and 
economic problems, solutions to which 
will be sought largely through state inter- 
vention. Should this come to pass, the 
economy would become less flexible and 
the freedom of individuals to do as they 
please would tend to become highly 
cireumscribed. In this event the stork 
would have managed to do what the 


followers of Marx had found themselves  ) 
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unable to do for all they tried—fasten 
fetters on mankind. 


In 1957, Earle L. Rauber, Vice 
President and Director of Research 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, delivered an address be- 
fore the American Marketing As- 
sociation entitled ‘‘Economic Haz- 
ards of Population Growth.’ It 
contained a sobering warning that 
the varied stresses engendered by 
our rapid population growth push 
the economy irresistably toward 
‘‘rampant inflation.’’ A reprint of 
this address is also available from 
the Bureau. Dr. Rauber summa- 
rizes his position as follows: 


In conclusion, let me sum up in a very 
brief and simple statement what I have 
been trying to say. I believe that Malthus 
was substantially correct in holding that 
population tends to inerease faster than 
the means of its subsistence. Although 
this tendency was held in abeyance for 
well over a century, due to special his- 
torical circumstances that can never be 
repeated, it is now beginning to assert 
itself with increasing force. Herein lie 
the economic hazards of our explosively 
expanding population—here, in our in- 
ability to provide out of current pro- 
duction for everything that this pop- 
ulation requires in the way of consumer 
goods, of capital equipment, of govern- 





FIGURE 4: CHANGING PATTERN OF 
Fertiuity 12 


This chart shows the proportion of 
women ever married, aged 35 to 39, by 
the number of children ever born to them. 
In 1910, over 15 percent of these women 
had given birth to seven or more chil- 
dren; in 1957, only 4.1 percent had. The 
proportion of women who had borne only 
two children nearly doubled between 1910 
and 1957. The low percentage of child- 
less women in 1957 marks the end of the 
vogue of childless marriages characteristic 
of the 1930’s and early 1940’s. 
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mental and municipal services of all 
kinds. 

What I, and many others, fear is that 
these inordinate and competing demands 
upon our productive mechanism will 
create such tremendous pressure that they 
will seek a spurious satisfaction by way 
of rampant inflation. This would be an 
evil worse confounded. It is against this 
background of larger aggregates of out- 
put and income, but of less rapidly 
increasing, or even of decreasing, indi- 
vidual shares in them while over the en- 
tire scene looms the threatening cloud of 
monetary inflation that marketing experts 
must envisage their problems and seek 
their solutions. I suspect that each 
produet, each locality, each firm will have 
its own peculiar problems to face as the 
general drift of affairs makes a varying 
impact upon them. The problems will 
be complex and difficult, and solutions 
will not come easily. It will take all the 
general economic wisdom a firm can 
muster, plus all the marketing know- 
how it can command, and a large meas- 
ure of good luck besides, to remain 
afloat and to steer a steady course 
through the troubled waters into which 
I believe we are sailing. 


MORE RECENT WARNINGS 

An ever-increasing number of 
competent authorities are now tes- 
tifying as to the dangers of our 
rapid population growth. The Com- 
mittee for Economie Development 
recently published a two-volume 
Symposium containing 98 essays by 
business executives and scholars in 
economics, sociology, and other 
fields, essays which answer this 
question: What is the most impor- 
tant economic problem to be faced 
by the United States in the next 
20 years ?1* 

The views presented are most 
varied and stimulating. The au- 
thors believe that many critical 
problems will arise. Underlying 
many of these is the factor of pop- 
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ulation growth. Inflation, inade- 
quate housing, urban renewal, the 
crisis in education—these and oth- 
er problems have their roots in the 
rapid population growth since 
1946. Both volumes of this sym- 
posium should be read by every 
thoughtful citizen. Space permits 
only capsule quotations here: 


Ropert J. LAMPMAN, Research 
Associate, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc.: 

As I see it, the major problem of the 
next twenty years will be paying the full 
price for the established pattern of high 
fertility. This price has two parts, both 
associated with the shift in age compo- 
sition over the period. The first part is 
the ‘‘loss’’ of potential per capita gross 
national product which will accompany 
the sharp fall in the proportion of per- 
sons in the ‘‘ working ages.’’ The second 
part of the price, which we ean avoid 
paying, but only at great risk to the 
quality of the civilization, is the re-direc- 
tion of an additional share of the na- 
tional product toward schools, housing, 
and roads and other public works. 


Harry Hep, Vice President, 
The Bowery Savings Bank: 

The most important economic problem 
to be faced by the United States in 
the next two decades is that of ade- 
quately housing our increasing population 
and the family formation increases which 
will face us from the middle 1960’s on 
well into the 1970’s. 

While this economic problem is vitally 
important in itself, there are equally 
important correlative implications in- 
volved in its attempted solution. One of 
the foremost of these is the question of 
whether our private enterprise system can 
meet the challenge presented or whether 
a greatly stepped up socialized housing 
program under federal and state govern- 
ment sponsorship will be required to solve 
this problem. Another vital implication 
is that expansion of housing places 
upon municipalities substantial additional 
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burdens in the form of providing neces- 
sary services required by such growth 
with resultant increases in municipal 
debt, cost of debt service and in prop- 
erty tax rates to meet increased costs. 
Further involved are the economic and 
fiseal problems which will be generated 
by additions to the homeowner’s total 
outstanding mortgage debt, which in ef- 
fect will require ‘‘mortgaging’’ of fu- 
ture income for housing expense over 
a 25-to-30 year period of the home- 
owner’s life. 


* * * 


The problem of adequately housing 
our existing population is a most difficult 
one, and in the next twenty years, in- 
creasing difficulties certainly will be 
present, Even under present circumstan- 
ces, with family formations at rela- 
tively low levels (compared with antici- 
pated inereases in the 1963-1973 period), 
there is with us the problem of properly 
housing our middle income families, that 
is, those earning between $3,500 and 
$5,500 per annum. Because of the price 
level of housing, this segment of our 
population (estimated at 36 million) 
has been, in effect, foreclosed from secur- 
ing new housing accommodations. Hous- 
ing for our senior citizens poses another 
vital problem, and providing decent living 
conditions for those in minority groups, 
who are living in substandard over- 
crowded quarters, must also be given 
consideration. 

It is the writer’s opinion that time 
is running out if we are to appraise 
our population’s housing needs and 
requirements for the next ten to twenty 
years. Certainly unless immediate de- 
finitive studies are made of the whole 
spectrum of housing needs, methods of 
building, price structures in relation to 
family incomes, impacts upon municipal- 
ities, availability of land, methods of 
financing housing production, real estate 
building restrictions and tax structures 
(to mention just a few of the areas of 
appraisal), there is little doubt that we 
will be ill-prepared, if not totally un- 
prepared, to meet the challenge of pro- 
viding adequate housing for our pop- 
ulation. 
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WERNER LEvi, Professor of Po- 
litical Science, University of Min- 
nesota: 

The great problem of future economic 
development in America will be how to 
influence its direction so that it may 
serve the cause of human freedom and 
dignity. This problem is neither new nor 
unknown, but becoming ever more acute 
because the individual is rapidly losing 
his personality under the combined im- 
pact of the nature of modern work, the 
bigness of the economic unit, and the 
world-wide preoccupation with economic 
development. 


* * * 


Mass production, while making more 
things available to more men, requires 
increasing uniformity and standardization 
of taste. Already in the United States 
the highly cherished individualism has 
been severely interfered with by the 
paradox of the American economy which 
simultaneously requires individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise to achieve its high 
production, yet conformity among the 
consumers to dispose of it. As production 
will inerease so will uniformity—a high 
human price for economic progress. This 
uniformity will not be limited to the 
satisfaction of material needs. It will 
penetrate into the fields of disinterested 
and idealistic concern, of the ‘‘higher 
things of life,’’ because its techniques 
rob the worker of the psychological 
ability to enjoy these things and because 
mass production is insatiably in search 
for new markets. The commercialization 
of the arts and letters is rapidly expand- 
ing; entertainment—long since turned 
into an ‘‘industry’’—must be ‘‘excit- 
ing’’ so that the individual can drown 
himself, forget himself; such intimately 
personal matter as the communion of 
the individual with his God are taken 
eare of by crude emotionalism at re- 
vival meetings in Madison Square Garden 
or early morning masses in the Hollywood 
Bowl; silence, introspection are unknown 
conditions for the average American. 

Whatever the qualitative result of the 
entrance of mass production into these 
matter for them, for man it means a 
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severe penalty upon his personal taste 
and therefore frustration at first, then 
the suppression of any individualistic 
desires, and eventually the stunting of 
any growth of individual taste. It means 
the de-individualization of the individual. 
Standardization in production requires 
the standardization in needs, which leads 
to the standardization of man: the kind 
of man who is the foundation of the 
totalitarian society and the exact oppo- 
site to the man forming the free, indi- 
vidualistie, differentiated, and democratic 
humane society. 
* o * 

It has long been realized in this 
country that under existing circumstances 
the pursuit of the individual interest 
does not automatically promote the gen- 
eral welfare. It must now be realized 


that the pursuit of individual interest, 
in the present and likely future en- 
vironment, does not automatically pro- 


mote even the individual’s welfare—not 
until his concept of welfare is expanded 
to include non-economic, non-material 
needs and their satisfaction. 

It becomes clear that the solution of 
the problem of reconciling the likely 
course of economic progress during the 
next two decades with human freedom 
and dignity requires a change in the 
prevalent American mentality by which 
maintenance of higher human _ values 
replaces economic considerations as the 
major objective of individual and social 
activity. How this, the perpetuation of a 
democratic way of life can be achieved 
without a sacrifice in economic progress, 
will be the great American problem 
during the next two decades and be- 
yond. 


WituiaM R. O’DELL, Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, International 
Harvester Company: 

The most important economic problem 
to be faced by the United States in the 
next twenty years will be, I believe, a 
shortage of investment capital. This is 
likely to manifest itself in continuing 
inflationary tendencies, caused in large 
part by pressure to invest at a rate 
exceeding the availability of investment 
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capital. This situation exists today and, 
while its intensity will doubtless rise and 
fall, it will probably become progres- 
sively more acute throughout the next 
twenty years. 

* * _ 

In the United States itself the demands 
for investment capital will grow, perhaps 
with temporary interruptions, through 
the next twenty years. The population 
growth trend virtually ensures this. The 
per capita investment of capital required 
to mantain the American way of life 
has risen to a very high figure. Estimates 
by Raymond W. Goldsmith and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economie Research in- 
dicate that in 1955 reproductible tangible 
assets at current values were $6,725 per 
eapita of the population residing in he 
United States. Thus an annual population 
increase of 3,000,000 suggests an annual 
new investment in the neighborhood of 
$20 billions merely to maintain the ex- 
isting level. However, there are several 
factors which suggest that the per capita 
figure will rise, in real values, over the 
next twenty years: 

(1) There is a rate of population 
growth above which it becomes neces- 
sary to do more than maintain the per 
capita investment because it requires, 
not merely the enlargement, but the 
complete redesign and rebuilding of many 
existing facilities. The nation’s highway 
system is perhaps the most conspicuous 
example. This factor is difficult to meas- 
ure. Nevertheless the recent accelera- 
tion of population growth is bringing 
this factor more and more into play and 
seems likely to add some degree of geo- 
metrical progression into the require- 
ments for capital investment. This is a 
factor which has perhaps received less 
attention than it deserves. 


* * * 


(4) Another result of population 
growth, as well as of increased living 
standards, is the accelerated depletion 
of natural resources. Technology has 
found, and will continue to find, ways 
of dealing with these physical problems 
but the solutions will generally require 
greatly increased capital investment. An 
example is the processing of taconite 
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@.... Thus with modern technology, a 
shortage of a material is likely to be 
translated into an increased demand for 
investment capital. 

* * * 

When eapital investment exceeds the 
supply of real savings, inflationary pres- 
sures are generated. If a rising price 
level results, the amount of capital in- 
vestment required to create a unit of 
product is increased. Moreover, the cost 
of capital assets tends under present 
conditions to increase more rapidly than 
the general price level. Such an inflation 
would dilute the real value of the in- 
vestment capital available and thereby 
tend to defeat the objective of increasing 
output. Thus the statement with which 
this discussion began, that the most 
important economic problem to be faced 
by the United States in the next twenty 
years will be a shortage of investment 
capital, may be restated in a somewhat 
more specific form: The demand for 
investment capital in and from the 
United States through the next twenty 
years will be so strong that the greatest 
economic problem will be to limit the 
amount of capital investment to a level 
which can be met primarily from real 
savings. 


BARBARA WARD 
London Economist: 
... Must the conclusion therefore be 
that, with income and property taxes 
standing at what the voter feels to be 
the outside limit, and more rapid in- 
flation threatened by any budgetary def- 
icit, the fate of the American community 
in the next decades is, with its jet- 
propelled birth rate, to combine expansion 
in some types of consumption and well- 
being with a marked deterioration in 
others — better refrigerators in badly 
serviced houses, two car garages and two 
shift sehools, good clothes and poor 
sanitation, enough alcohol but not enough 
water—the line being decided by the 
financial origin of the goods and services, 
the ‘‘tax dollar’’ resented and resisted, 
the private and personal dollar accepted 
and prized? 

The answer cannot be given in eco- 


JacKson, The 
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nomic terms. Unquestionably a commu- 
nity which spends more on cosmetics than 
on sanitation, eight or nine times as much 
on liquor as on water supplies, at least 
25% more on automobiles, gasoline and 
auto-servicing than upon education, and 
which has almost doubled its cigarette 
smoking (per capita) in the last twenty 
years has some small margin of post- 
ponable personal consumption with which, 
even under cold war budgeting, it can 
ensure that the children of tomorrow 
are not, in a technological society de- 
manding even higher standards of com- 
petence, worse schooled and taught than 
their grandparents. And, in spite of the 
growing place occupied by the sales tax 
in the structure of state taxation, the 
limit of this mode of transfer from the 
private to the publie sector has probably 
not been reached. 


ALVIN Hansen, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University: 

What then is the most important 
economic problem which will confront 
the United States in the next twenty 
years? It is, I believe, the problem cre- 
ated by the sweeping increase in urban- 
ization. 

Census statistics indicate that about 
60 pereent of the population of the 
United States now live in 168 standard 
metropolitan areas, These areas (which 
include the large urban centers and their 
suburbs) account for nearly all the 
19,000,000 increase in population which 
has occurred in the United States as a 
whole from 1950 to 1957. It may thus 
be anticipated that these 168 metropol- 
itan areas will grow from the current 
100,000,000 to perhaps 155,000,000 in 
twenty years. 

This tidal wave will throw up economic, 
fiscal and social problems the magnitude 
of which we have scarcely yet caught 
a glimmer. Unfortunately, the United 
States is peculiarly unfitted by temper- 
ament and historical background, and by 
our obsolete, balkanized network of 
multiple local governments, to face this 
problem. 


The great industrial centers of the 
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United States have been allowed to spawn 
and grow like Topsy. We have no tradi- 
tion of city planning, no deep sense of 
aesthetic values, of spaciously laid out 
squares with fountains, landscaping, 
flowers, shrubs or trees, no pride in 
architecturally satisfying public build- 
ings. We have traditionally regarded 
expenditure on such things as econom- 
ically wasteful. Even our pitifully inade- 
quate post-office buildings have served as 
a butt for jokes about wasteful extrava- 
gance. The United States has not since 
colonial days been able to ‘‘afford’’ ele- 
gant and artistic public buildings. And 
even today when it produces half of the 
world’s output it can still not ‘‘afford’’ 
these amenities. 


INFLATIONARY FERTILITY 


If these gleanings leave any 
doubt that the nation faces many 
very serious internal social and 
economic problems in the next 20 
years, the reader can find further 
documentation in the two-volume 
report of the CED Symposium, Our 
jet-propelled birth rate is not 
the sole cause of all these problems 
but without question it is having 
a varied and significant impact on 
many of them. 

It is doubtful that a Hutterite 
fertility psychosis will project us 
back to colonial days when the 10- 
child family was common. Then, 
high death rates made high fertil- 
ity essential to survival. Such a 
fertility pattern today would cer- 
tainly invite disaster. 

The obsession that a permanent 
baby boom assures prosperity is a 
dangerous illusion. It would be 
fallacious to allege that a sharp re- 
duction in the birth rate would 
usher in a millenium. But the ex- 
tent to which rapid population 
growth is an income-depressing, 
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inflationary force should be care- 
fully examined in view of what is 
to come. 

Barely seven years intervene be- 
fore a new factor will tend to in- 
crease the annual baby crop sub- 
stantially. Then, the first cohorts 
of the baby boom will begin to 
reach marrying age. For nearly a 
veneration thereafter, an ever 
larger number of young adults each 
year will start forming families. By 
1975, just 16 years hence, there 
will be about 22 million in the 
15 to 19-year age bracket, compared 
with approximately 12 million now. 
At present levels of fertility, this 
rising tide of young adults makes 
another baby boom inevitable. This 
country’s social and economic sta- 
bility could be dangerously im- 
paired by the flood of births. 

The nation has only a brief re- 
spite to put its house in order be- 
fore that happens. A recession in 
births now would afford a badly 
needed breathing spell in which to 
catch up. It is encouraging that 
demographers see some decline in 
the birth rate in the years just 
ahead. To attempt to counter this 
healthy trend by the use of mass 
persuasion—hidden or overt—is 
not in the national interest. 

—Robert C. Cook, Editor 
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